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Greek cities was the heart of the town. The earliest type
of market-place was an open space, where each merchant
could expose his wares from a booth, or tent, and where
shade was provided by means of trees. It had no well-
defined form, and its functions were manifold. Temples
and altars were erected in it; here also was likely to be
found a group of governmental buildings. The agora was
often peopled with statues. But the religious, political,
and commercial interests, in growing cities could not long
continue to occupy the same ground. Hence they were
separated, although the separation was not always com-
plete.

In the classic and Hellenistic periods the agora became
an architectural feature in Greek cities. The open space
was more or less surrounded by porticoes, into which
opened store-rooms. The agora at Priene1 had covered
walks on three sides; those at Magnesia (Fig. 359),
Knidos,2 and at Aphrodisias 3 had them on all four sides.

The form of the agora in Hellenistic cities corresponded
with the general disposition of the streets, and was usually
square or rectangular. Agoras with curved boundaries,
however, existed in Asia Minor,4 and a circular one at
Constantinople.6 Those of the archaic period were less
regular in form. Pausanias6 describes that of Olympia
as built in "the Older Style," with separate colonnades,
and streets between them. In the later or Ionian type
the colonnades were united so as to form an enclosure
without streets.
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